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REMARKS 


on a late PaupHLET, 


ntitled 


A Treatiſe on the Improvements made 
in the Art of Criticiſm. 


Ni the following Sheets I propoſe to make 
1 a few Remarks on tie Pamphlet men- 
> tioned in the Title Page: Without tak- 
ing any Notice of what is merely perſonal, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to the little of Argu- 
ment and Reafoning, which occurs in it; 
and there does indeed occur fo little of this 
Kind, that any Examination will probably be 
deemed unneceſſary. However, as it is de- 
Clared to be the laſt Effort of an expiring 
Cauſe, mere Charity ſeems to require, that it 
ſhould not be intircly overlooked, Z 
We ay be ſure, ſays Mr. J. that Plato 
delivers his real inward Sentiments in his 
Letters to his Friends *.” In Anſwer to 
this, a Paſſage was produced from one of 
theſe very Letters, in which Plato declares 
* Farther Defence, p. 38. 


CE] 

that he ſometimes conveys Doctrines in theſe 
Pieces that do but little correſpond with the 
real Sentiments of his own Mind b. 

The fingle Point in diſpute e is, whether all 
that Plato delivers in his Epiſtles, muſt be 
conſidered as his real Opinion. And what 
does Mr. F. reply to the Teſtimony laſt 
cited? He inſiſts that the Letter from which 
it is taken, is an arrant Forgery. And how 
does he ſhew this? Why, * the learned Fi- 
ce cinus calls thoſe Ignoramus's, who think it 
te genuine *,” But does not then our © ex- 
pertenced old Critic * know that Euſebius and 
Theodorit s cite this Epiſtle, and ſuppoſe that 
it was really written by Plato? And does 
not he himſelf contend that the Ancients 
were abler and far more unexceptionable 
Judges with regard to the Authenticity of 
ancient Books, than any Moderns can be? 
How, therefore, can he raite and advance the 
Authority of Ficinus above that of theſe An- 
cients, without contradicting his own Prin- 
ciples? I am here urging a mere Argument 
ad hominem, and not endeavouring to prove, 


b Critical Inquiry, Ed. 2. p. 144, 145. 3 

© I do not propoſe to ſay any thing as to Plato's Belief of 
a Future State, fince, as has been already oblerved, Mr. F. 
miſtakes the very Point in Queſtion. 

4 Treatiſe on the Improvements, p. 37. 

© Treatiſe on Improvements, &c. p. 35. Mr. J. is an ex- 
preienced old Critic. =— 4 lcarned Critic, according to the 
Rules of Ariftotle, P. 1. 

t Prap. Evang. l. xi. c. 13. 5 Theod, ASect. P. 27. 
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an the Authority of theje I riters, that the 
Letter is really genuine. 

However, I muſt do him the Juſtice to 
obſerve, that he is not ſingular in this Opi- 
nion; the late Mr, Collins, in his Diſcourſe 
of Free-thinking, did indeed advance the very 
ſame thing. But then he received fo ſevere 
and proper a Rebuke on the Occaſion from 
Phileleutherus Liffienſis, that 1 did not ima- 
gine any one would have been hardy enough 
to ſecond him in this Aſſertion. It was 
remarked by Cudmorth, that the Credit of 
this Epiſtle had been called in Queſtion, 
« that a Mark of Baſtardy was prefixed to 
* jt in all the Editions of Plato's Works.” 
Upon this Dr. Bentley declares, © That is 
© true indeed of the Brand, but he was a 
bold ignorant that put it there. That 
Letter is as genuine as any of the reſt; 
« and was received in the Liſt before the 
e Chriſtian Name began ®. Laertius, an 
© Epicurean, who lived in Auteninus Pius's 
“ Time, gives a Catalogue of them all; 
ET:50A&e: Tearrnicara, fays he, Epiſtles 
thirtecu; (and to Surdrs in S but 
take this branded one away, and there are 
5 bay welve. Among theſe are apes Atuoic 
" rerlagss, forr, ſays he, to Dianyſius; re- 
move this ſuſpected one, and there remain 


* 


co 


* It was objeRed, that this Letter was forged by ſome zea- 


lous Chrifttan, in order to give the Heat':ns a more favour- 
able Notion of Rey 'elatign. 
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« but free. In a word, all the preſent 
« thirteen anſwer exactly to his Lift i,” Cc. 
There is, I think, great Force in the two 
following Obſervations. 1. Laertius aſſures 
us, that there are fhirleen Epiſtles; take 
away this branded one, and there are only 
twelve. 2. Laertius ſays, there are four to 
Dionyſius; remove this ſuſpected one, and 
there are but bree. What now ſays Mr. 
J. to theſe Reflexions of the learned Bent- 
ley? © Plato indeed wrote no more than 
te twelve Letters, as appears from the par- 
te ticular numbering of them by Laertius; 
« and therefore he wrote ?welve (Judma) 
tt and not thirteen, (rgporaicma) as his Text 
« has it k.“ The Point is, whether we are 
to look for twelve or thirtecn of theſe Let- 
ters. And here let me aſk, 1. If there are 
only twelve, how thall we find out four to 
Dionyſius; or which way will it be potlible 
to reconcile Laertius to himſelf with reſpect 
to this Particular? 2. Upon what Grounds 
does the Gentleman affirm that Laertius 
reckons up only twelve Letters? He actual- 
ly and expreſsly mentions 7hirteen. There 
&« is, fays he, one to Ariſtodemus ; two to 
& Archytas, four to Dionyſius; one to Her- 
b mas, and Eraſtus and Coriſcus; one to 
« Leodamas ; one to Dion; one to Perdiccas; 


i Remarks upon a Diſcourſe of Free-thinkin?, P. ii. p. 39. 
* Treatiſe, &c. p. 37, 38. 
| << two 


13 


« two to Dion's Friends 1.“ 
Beſides, thoſe who affirm the Letter to be 


ſpurious, ſuppoſe it was forged by fome Chri- 


/tian, in order to recommend and promote 


his Religion among the Pagans, But is it 


credible that he would have put Idolatry in- 
to a Work, compoſed with ſuch a View? | 
Did not Thrafyllus and Arifiophanes Gram- 
maticus give the very fame Litt with Laer- 
tius? And yet the firſt of theſe Writers lived 
in the Time of Auguſtus, and the other 
200 Years before the Coming of our Sa- 
mary, 

| lies; Agro nher, l. T0525 Aęyv rv. Ns. Tc; Oy ov 
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Ae. Arles, duo. |. iii. 61. Rlenag. Ed. p- zo, 20. una 
eſt ad Ariſtodemum, ad Archytam duæ, ad Diony ſium qua- 
tuor, ad Hermiam, & Eraſlum, & Coriſcum, una; ad Leo- 
damantem, una, ad Dionem una, ad Perdiccam una; ad Dio- 
nis neceſſarios dur. — Fabricius too ſays, Platonis Philoſoph i 
Epiſtolæ XIII. Bibl. Gr. Vol. I. p. 418. Again, Epiſtolæ 
XIII. prima ſecunda S tertia ſcripta eſt ad Diony ſium, quarta 
ad Dionem Sy racuſanum, guinta ad Perdiccam, ſexta ad Her- 
miam, Eraſtum & Coriſcum, /ep1ima & ofZava ad Dionis ami- 
cos, zona ad Archytam Tarentinum, decima ad Ariſtodorum, 
undecima ad Leodamantem, duodecima iterum ad Archytam, 
tertia decima ad Dionyfium. L. III. Vol. II. p. 27. What then 
could lead Mr. F. to aflert, that Laertius reckons up but twelve 


Leiters? Did he imagine that the Latin Tranſlation in the 


laſt Part is more full, and goes beyond the Original? Or, in 
other Words, that only 2 Letters were addreſſed to Perdic- 


cas, and Dton's Friends? Had he looked into Plato, he might 


have ſeen that the fifth was written to Perdiccas, and the 

ſeventh and eighth to Dion's Friends. Edit Ficin. 

Y If we look into the internal Character of the Letter 

& itſelf, it will have all the Marks of Genuineneſs. It is not 
{ome Staple Common Place, as molt of thoſe forged by 
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But to return to Mr. J. he charges (p. 
38.) Mr. W. and the Author of the Ingui- 
ry, with ſetting Plato's Hand and Seal to a 
forged Letter. But was he then fo wretch- 
_ edly ignorant, as not to know that Euſebius 
and Theodorit cite this very Letter, as well 
as they? That the learned Bentley had al- 
ready cleared it from all the little Cavils 
which he has brought againſt it? 

As to the Charge of ſetting the Hand f 
Mriters to forged Boots; were it worth while 
to retort it on himſelf, one might do it in the 
molt effectual and unanſwerable Manner, 
He inſiſts much on the Authority of An- 
aronicus Rhodius; and for this appeals to 
what he calls his Paraphraſe on Ariſtotle's 
| Ethics. And did then our learned old Cri- 
tic think that this was really the Work of 
Andronicus ? Dr. Bentley, ſpeaking of this 
very Piece, declares, ** that the old MS. it- 


© the Sophiſts are; but a Letter of Buſineſs, circumſtantiated 
« with great Variety of Things and Perſons, all apt and 
% proper to the Writer and the 3 It was forged there 
« fore by no Body,” c. Bentley's Remarks, 39, 40. 

Yes; but Mr. F. inſiſts that it does not abound with private 
and arcane Doctrines, or ſerious and ethical Diſcourſes, p. 
36. And who, let me aſk him, ever ſaid, it did? It was 
only produced to ſhew, that Plato did not always deliver his 
real Opinion in his Letters; and does it not prove this in the 
moſt plain and undeniable Manner? | 

As to what he fays of the Symbo/; which Plato ＋ 2 
poſed to have annexed to his Letters; I muſt refer him 
à full and effectual Confutation of all he has advanced on this 
Point, to Remarks on a Diſcourſe of Free thinking, P. ii. p- 


_ « ſelf 
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* ſelf has no Name of any Author; that 
« Dan. Heinſius, the firſt Editor of it, in- 
« forms us, that Andronicus's Name was 
« prefixed to it by a modern and à very un- 
« [earned Hand *.” But I hardly know 
whether I ſhould urge Mr. J. with this 
Teſtimony, fince to a Writer of his Taſte, 
the Pleaſure of aſſerting theſe falſe and 


o Diſſertation on Phalaris, p. 331. Paraphraſis quam fine 
nomine auctoris primum Lugd. Bat. 1607. 4to. deinde ſub 
Andronici Rhodii nomine, edidit cum Latina ſua verſione Dan. 
Heinſius 1617. 8vo. recuſam Cantabrigiæ 1679. 8vo. quan- 
quam antiquiſſimi illius Andronici, de quo infra in Peripate- 
ticis dicam, non eſſe, docet Salmaſius ad Simp licium p. 227. 
In Bibliotheca Cæſarea occurrit ſine nomine auctoris, 
teſte Neſſelio, 4. p. 7. et Heinſius affirmat Andronici Rhodii 
nomen in codice ſuo adſcriptum fuiſſe a manu recenttore at- 
que indicta. Fabric. Bib. Gr. L. III. p. 150, 151. | 
But to inhance and inflame the Charge, we are told, 
that the Author of the Ing. is not only guilty of Forgery 
and Corruption with reſpect to Plato, but has likewiſe et 
Mr. 7's. Hand to achat he never awrote, p 47. and for this 
the Gentleman appeals to a Paſſage in the Ing. in which 
it is faid *©* that he undertook to demonflrate that the Phi- 
** lofophers believed a Future State. Now, in the Title 
Page of his ft Pamphlet we have theſe Words, The 
Doctrine of the ancient Philoſophers, concerning a Fu- 
ture State, ſhewn to be conſiſlent with Reaſon, and their 
** Belief of it demonſtrated. By Fohn Fackjin,” &c. It is 
lain then that his Name has actually been put to the Pro- 
poſition abovementioned ; the only Quellion is, whether it 
was put there by the Author of the Iug or himſelf. Mr. F. 
arms that it was ſet there by the /, and does he expect 
after this that we ever ſhould appeal to his Candour and In- 

genuity again? Or that his Complaints of Mijrepre/entation, 
Calumny, &c. ſhould be conſidered as any Thing more than 
tae conilant Refuge of a baffled Zealot ? Had he written on 
Purpoſe to confirm the Character already given of your 
common Anſauerers, or to prove that Ii axon Aﬀertions de- 
ſerve no Credit, how could he have dune it more eſtectually 
Wan by thus openly diſclaiming his gw Hand? 


A 4 groundleſs 


[81 
groundleſs Stories, is more than an Equiva- 
t to the Shame of being told of it. 


II. | 

It had been aſſerted that Stobæus, Abu- 
letus, and Fuſtin Martyr were not fo com- 
petent and able Judges with regard to the 
Authenticity of ancient Books, as ſome of 
our later Critics . But Mr. J. rather than 
want Matter for Diſpute, will deny even 
this?. 3 . 
As for Apuleius; I would aſk whit Proof 
be has any where given of his Critical Abi- 
lities; or what Writings of his of this Kind 
Mr. J. will oppoſe to thoſe of Salmaſius, the 
two Scaligers, J. Caſaubon, &c. ? It is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed that he tranſlated the Aſclepian 
| Dialogue, and believed it to be wrote by 
Hermes. And is not this a notable Proof of 
his Critical Acumen ? | 
With regard to Stobenus and Juſtin Mar- 
fyr ; I may refer the whole Debate to a Que- 
ſtion of plain Fact. As to the Books, which 
go under the Name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 
they both ſuppoſe them to be really genuine, 
and written by the Man whoſe Name they 
bear. However they have been diſclaimed 
as ſpurious by J. Caſaubon ; and this, I think, 
has been the general and ſtanding Opinion 


» Crit. Ing. pag. 14, 15. f Treatiſe, &, pag. 31, 32, 
33,34 | F 


#1 
of the learned World cver tince. Will then 
Mr. J. lay that theſe two Ancients were 
better Judges in the preſent Cate than any 
modern Critics? It he will, 1t lies upon him 
to vindicate the Credit, and aſſert the real 


Genuineſs and Authenticity of the Books 
\ abovementioned. If he will not fay this, he 


gives up the very Point he has been all along 
aſſerting; or, in other Words, allows that 
the Judgment of theſe Ancients was far in- 
ferior to that of our modern Critics with re- 
gard to the particular Point we are here 
debating. . 
The Gentleman, with his uſual Gravity, 


informs us, that Sobæus had read whole Li- 
 braries of Greek Books, pag. 3 1. But what 
is this to his critical Acumen ? Or how 


does it prove againſt plain Fact that he was 
not impoſed upon by forged Writings, which 
have been actually detected by the Sagacity 
and Acuteneſs of our modern Critics? 
To give one Inſtance more, he inſerts in his 
Collections ſeveral Extracts from the Epiſtles 
given to Phalaris and Xenapbon. And here again, 
to what an unhappy Dilemma is Mr. J. re- 
duced, as he muſt either inſiſt that theſe 
Pieces were not ſpurious; or allow that his 


favourite Stobæus had not the ſame critical 


Talents, as a late celebrated Writer of our 

own ? 5 

With reſpect to Juſtin, tis ſhrewdly ob- 
ſerved, 


— — — — 
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ſerved, That he is one of the oldeſt Chriſtian 
Writers, p. 31. And is it then poſſible that 
this Circumſtance ſhould be ſeriouſly alledg- 
ed as a Proof, that Fu/fin was an able Cri- 
tic, and well qualitied to diſtinguiſh what 
Books were true and genuine, and what were 
falſe and ſpurious? Whatever might be the 
real Excellencies of the o Chriſtian Writers, 
I humbly conceive, a critical Acumen muſt 
not be reckoned one of them. What a Num- 
ber of Books was generally received in the 
firſt Ages of the Church, which are now uni- 
verſally allowed to be falſe and ſpurious? how | 
uſual is it with e moſt learned of the Fa- 
thers, to cite Books with Approbation and 
Eſteem, which are now conſidered by all 
Men of Senſe as mere Forgeries? What muſt 
we think of their critical Acumen, when ſo 
clumſey a Cheat as Ariſteass Story of the 
Septuagint was eagerly received by them? To 
which I may add Books or Oracles falſly aſcri- 
bed to the ancient Sibyl, to Hermes Triſme- 
giſtus, Hydaſpes, with many Pieces publiſh'd 

under the Names of the Writers of the New 
Teſtament, and others who flouriſhed in the 
primitive Times. It would be endleſs to re- 
count the numerous Forgeries both with re- 
ſpect to ſacred and profane Antiquity, which, 


groſs and bungling as they were, impoſed on 
the ableſt, the moſt learned, and the moſt criti- 
cal of the Fathers. And what better Proof 

can 


FAS 
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can be demanded of the low State of Criticiſm 
Mn theſe Ag es? | | 

I am At a Loſs to underſtand what ſhould 
move Mr. J. to inſiſt fo much upon an Ar- 
gument, which will oblige us to receive ſo 
many, as well as fo groſs and palpable Im- 

ſtures. Is it with a View to make Re 
fals on Father Harduin, and reſtore theſe 
Pieces in lieu of thoſe, of which the Jeſuit = 
has endeavour'd to deprive us? and ſurely 

one Scheme is juſt as reaſonable and well 

grounded as the other. For what can one 
ſay better of either, than that tis he mere 
Delirium of a doting Critic? 

It had been faid, that Juſtin was a pious 
Chriſtian Martyr i. But this, as Mr. J. 
would ſuggeſt, was too cold and invidious a 

_ Compliment ; it did not, it ſeems, come up 
to the real Merit of the Man, who was an 

| excellent Critic, as well as a pious Chriſtian. 

Obſerve now the Shrewdneſs and Conſiſten- 

cy of this Remark ; the very Suppoſition 

x which makes him an able Critic, would in 

reality prove, he could not be an honeſt Man. 

It appears from his Writings, that it was his 

Cuſtom to cite Books which were really falſe 

and ſpurious. If therefore he had ſuch an 

exquiſite Skill in Critic, as is here ſuppoſed, 

he muſt have actually ſeen through the For- 

| pgery and Cheat of theſe very Pieces, And 


Critical Enquiry, p. 15. 


if 
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if ſo, what ſhall we fay as to the Integrity 
of his Conduct, or how ſhall we abſolve 
him from the Charge of plain and down- 
right Knavery ? 

But what a ſtrange Zealot in the Cauſe of 
Criticiſm have I here to do with, fince he 
chuſes to give up the very Probity and Ho- 
neſty of the Men he moſt admires, rather 
than admit the leaſt Inſufficiency and Defect 
with regard to their critical Abilities ? 
But tis Time to open and explain the 
Circumſtance, which gave riſe to this part 
of the Controverſy. Mr. J. had cited a Paſ- 
ſage from the Book De Mundo, in order to 
demonſtrate that Ariſtotle believed a future 
State. Now here it was aſked, why did he 
produce but one Paſſage, and that from a Book 
Whoſe Credit had been long queſtion'd, and 
diſputed in the learned World ? * As he pro- 
feſſed to deal in Demonſtration, why did he 
not appeal to ſome Work, which was uni- 
verſally allowed to belong to Ariſtotle ; and 
this ſurely will ſeem no unreaſonable Demand, 
if we reflect, that ſo conſiderable a Nu mber 
of his real and unqueſtion d Writing is ſtill 
extant. 

But here the Author of the Inquiry did not 
aſſert, that the Book is actually falſe and ſpu- 
ious ; tis enough for him, * tis doubiful 


r By Proclus, the two Scaligers, 7 Caſaubon, Ale 
Dan. Heinſſus, Gafendi Victorius, Sc. 


and 


91] 
and uncertain, whether it was written by 
Ariſtotle. For how can you demonſtrate, on 
the Authority of /uch a Book, that he believ'd 
a future State? Or how on this Suppoſition, 
could Mr. J. quote it, as containing the 
very Words of Ariſtotle ? 
jf he would make it anſwer his Purpoſe, 
he muſt ſhew, that 'tis really and undoubt- 
edly the Work of Ar:/totle ; that tis as uni- 
verſally allowed to belong to him, as any of 
his other Pieces. 
And how does he do this? why, De- 
« metrius, Stobeus, Tuſtin, Apulejus, ſup- 
« poſe it to be genuine.” But the Point to 
be proved was, that it has been xniverſally 
received as the Work of Ari/totle ; that it 
ſtands on the fame Footing, in the Opinion 
of the learned World, with his other Write 
tings; and how is it poſſible to prove this, 
when Proclus, a learned Ancient, ſpeaks of 
it with Diffidence and Doubt; and to many 
Moderns reje& it, as actually falſe and ſpu- 
rious ? 85 5 
But Mr. J. ſeems to fancy, that the Au- 
thority of Demetrius muſt necds be admitted 
as deciſive in the preſent Caſe: But does he 
not know that Critics of the fir{t Rank, 
| have ſuſpected another Book too not to be- 
long to Ariſtotle, notwithſtanding this very 
Demetrius cited it as his ? And does not this 


5 Plutarch, Bentley ; vid. Diſertatien on Socrates' Fpiſt. j 13. 
I : | plai n] * 
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plainly ſhew, that in their Opinion, the An- 


thority of Demetrius cannot be admitted as 


deciſive in Caſes of this Nature; and what 

has the Author of the Inq4uzry ſaid more? 
But why did he in his Reply to this 

part of the Argument, take no Notice of 


Demetrius, as well as Stobeeus, Sc. The 


Caſe was this; Mr. 7. had repreſented them 
all as very conſiderable and extraordinary 
Critics. If therefore it could be ſhewn that 
any one of the ſcur was unworthy of this 


Character, this was ſufficient to expoſe the 


Vanity and Emptineſs of his Aſſertion; and 
could it be ſhewn to be true of three, this 
would bear harder upon him ſtill. 


If the Author of the [2quiry did not put 


Demetrius on the ſame footing with the reſt, 
'twas only becauſe he thought him a far 
abler Critic than any of the other three. 
However, what has been ſaid above, may 
ſer ve to ſhew that his bare Authority is not 


ſufficient to fix and determine the Point in 


queſtion. 


Had the Writer juſt mentioned, under- 
taken to ſhew that the Piece was really falſe 


and ſpurious ; it would have been his Bufi- 
neſs to diſcuſs this Point in a more particular 


and exact manner; to examine how far the 


Reaſons aſſigned by our modern Critics might 
ſerve to ballance and ſuperſede the Argu- 
ments and Authorities produced on the 2 

. Side, 


Hi 


Side. But 'twas not his Buſineſs to determine 
on which Side the Probability lies; tis 
enough, that the Point is yet undecided, and 
the Book not univerſally, or even generally 
allow'd, to belong to Arz/totle. ] will juit 
obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the Authority 
of Demetrius, the Reaſons aſſigned by Hein- 
fins, are ſuppoſed, by a very candid and learn- 
ed Writer, to be unanſwerable * _ 

It was ſaid that [mprovements had been made 
in the Art of Criticiſm in theſe latter Ages. 
And why will not Mr, J. allow that Im- 
provements have been made in this Branch of 
Knowledge, as well as others? If not, whence 
comes it that ſo many Errors of the beſt 


* Menagius, ſpeaking of this Book, ſaye, Certe Ariſtote- 
lis non eſſe conſtat; quod multis atque 77wi&:/imis argumen- 
tis oſtendit vir politioris literaturæ Dan. Henſius in oratione 
huic rei deſtinata. In Diog. Laer. 7, 152. 
And after all, what mighty Reflex ion is it on Demetrius, 
to ſuppoſe that he might take a Work for Ari otle t. which 
really was not his? Were not many Books, tather'd upon 
Ariflotle, received as genuine by the learned World at that 
very Time? (Vid. Ammouius's Comment on Ariftotl:'s Cate- 
gories.) Nuit you not allow that Demetrius himſelf was de- 
_ ceived as to a Fact mentioned in the Piece of Nod:/ty, whe- 
ther the Book be genuine or not? (Bentley, on Secrates's Epi- 
files, i. 13.) Did not Heyaclides of Pontus quote a Tragedy 
as Sophocles's, which really was not his? (Laertius 5, 92.} 
- and how can the Authority of a ſingle Writer be admitted 
as deciſive in Cafes of this Nature, when Pindar aſſerte, 
that the Pocta led Cipria, was actually written by Homer, 
(lian Var. Hig. G, 15.) Herodotus affirms that it was not, 
| 2) and others aſſiu i: 0 another Author. 


| ancient 
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ancient Ci itics have been corrected by our 
modern Writers? 

Have not the laſt proved many Parts of 
Hittory to be intirely falſe and groundleſs, 
which pafſcd with the firſt for real and un- 
queſtioned Truths. And does not this neceſ- 
farily imply a ſuperior Knowledge in the Art 
of Criticiſm? 

But I need not go fo high as ſome of 
the Authors mentioned in the laſt Note. It is 
evident that the later Ages in the Inguiry are 
oppoſed to the Times of Stobæus, Apuleius, 
FJuſtin, and the Ages which ſucceeded them. 
And here let me aſk, do not Plutarch, Pol- 
ax, Laertius, W many others, aſſign Books 
to ancient Autizus, which do not actually 
belong to them? And whence do we know 
that they do not actually belong to them, 
but from the Dilcoverics of our modern 
"Pu 
As to the Chriftian Writers; I have ſaid 
that forged and ſpurious Books are often 
quoted by the mot learned of the Fathers ? 


It would be endleſs to point out Particulars ; nor will the 
learned Reader think it neceſſary ; As for Mr. J. I muſt re- 
fer him for the Fact here aſſerted to the Writings of Eraſmus, 
the two Scaligers, I,. Caſaubon, Bentley, &c. In theſe he will 
| find that the Writers referred to in the Page above, were ſome 
of the firſt Names in the ancient World, Hermippus, Callifthe- 
nes, Demetrius Phalereus, Arifloxenus, Diodorus Siculus, Li- 
uy, Plutarch, Quintilian, &c. &c. | 


For 
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For are not Juſtin, Clemens of Aixandri, 
Lactantius, Auſtin, Euſebius, and Theodoret 
to be ranked in this Clats? And will Mr. 
J. himſelf deny that they were all impoſed 
upon by Forgeries, too groſs and palpable 
to eſcape the Sagacity of our modern Critics? 
And indeed, from what Swarms of For- 
geries and C heats have we been ficed by 
their Acuteneſs in theſe two laſt Ages? 
And yet they were under great Diſadvan- 
tages by the Loſs of many ancient Monu- 
ments: However, if with fewer Helps they 
could detect thoſe Impoſtures of Antiqui- 
ty, which Antiquity itſelf did not call in Que- 
ſtion; to what can we Ably aſcribe the 
Difference, but to the jzperior State and (au- 
dition of the Art itſelf iu theſe later Ages? 
It may be aſked by what Means, or in 
Conſequence of what Advantages, the Moder: 
have been enabled to make theſe Diſcoverics? 
[ have not Time to point out here the fevera! 
Particulars, and therefore muſt confine myſcli 
to one or two. Now they had great Advan- 
tages, as they underſtood the Philefophy of 
Language, a Thing little ftadied, or attended 
to by the Ancients, They were too, far abler 
Chronologitts, and hid a better and more cor- 
rect Logic, to aid and aflitt them in the Art of 
Reaſoning, And arc not theſe Advantage: more 
particularly requi.to, in order to qualify Alen 
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to ſhine and excel in this Branch of Crxiti- 
ciſm? 

But tis needleſs to inlarge on theſe Points; 
Should we allow Mr. J. the very thing which 
he contends for, v/2. That the Piece De Mundo 
was written by Ariſtotle, yet the Paſſage pro- 

_ duced from it will make nothing to the Mat- 
ter in Hand. It is taken from Plato; and 
Plato employs it to prove that a Providence 
was really and actually adminiſter'd in this 
World. De Les. iv. p. 600. Ficin. Ed. At. 
ticus too, an old Platouiſt, uſes it to the ſame 
Purpoſe. Euſebius Prep. Ev. xv. 5. and how 
does it appcar that it was produced with any 
other view in the Piece de Mundo? 

What Force then can this Paſſage be ſup- 
poſed to have, as it is doub?ful, whether the 
Bock was written by Ariſtotle; and doubtful 
too whether the Paſſage relates to another 
Lie: 
III. 

Mr. 7. floutiſhies much on a Diſtinction 
which he had mide betete, vz. that in the 
Opinion of the old Pliloiophiers, the ſenſi- 
tive or animal Soul only was to die and 
perith with the Body, while the rational 
was to ſurvive, and continue in a State of Re- 
wards and Punilhnents, according to the Merit 
or Demerit of its Actions in the preſent Life *. 


„ Treatiſe, &c. p. 34. | 
He 


TT 
Ile every where repreſents and extols this 
238 a Wonderful Diicovery ; boaſts that it 
nite dumb-founds his Adverſary, and makes 
him halfmad. As if the Author laſt men- 
tioned had not given a particular, and dif- | 
tinct Reply, in which he ſhews that all this 
makes nothing againſt him in the pretent 
Argument *. 

But to conſider it once once more, as to 
the Followers of Pythagoras, ſeveral of them 
held that the Soul was mortal, and would 
die and periſh with the Body 5, To fee then 
the Uſe and Excellence of this Diſtinction, 
Tt us apply it to the preſent caſe. If Mr. F. 
would bring it home to the Purpoſe, he mult 
fay, that, according to theſe Philoſophers, 
the ſenſitive Soul only was to be extinguiſh'd 
and diſſolved at Death. But here he ſhould 
reflect that ſome of theſe very Men enter- 
tained the ſame Notion of the Soul with 
Democritus and Leucippus*, And did Demo- 
eritus and Leucippus hold that the Animal 
Soul only was mortal? 
However the general Doctrine of the Py- 
bagoreans was, that the Soul was to ſurvive 
the Body, and remain a ſeparate and diſtinct 
Being for a certain Period. The thing aſ- 


. ey Ing. p. 27. 37.39. Crit. tu 56. 
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ſerted by the 3 of the D. L. is, that 
during this Period it was ſuppoſed to mi- 
grate from one Body to another by a neceſ- 
tity merely phyſical. And what now be- 
comes of the Diſtinction above mentioned? 
All Mr. J. can infer from it, is, that the 
rational or intelligent Soul was to ſubſiſt in 
a Future State. "And 15 not this the very 
thing atürmed by his Adverſary ? Does not 
the uſt build his Doctrine of the phyſical 
Migrations on this very Suppoſition? 

Had the Queſtion been, whether the Soul, 
according to theſe Fhilotophers, was to ſub. 
ſiſt in a Future State, this Diſtinction might 
indeed have ſerved war Author's Purpoſe, But 
as things now ſtand, what can it ſerve to 
ſhew more, than that Mr. J. either wilfully 
miſtepreſents, or does not really underſtand 
the Point in Diſpute ? 

Let us go next to Plato. The Point for 
which the Author of the D. L. contends, is, 
that he not only believed the future Exiſtence 
of the Soul, but that he likewiſe aſſigned it 
this Exiſtence in a State of Happ! neſs or 
Miſery, which were imagined to ariſe from 
the very Nature and Con{titution of F Things. 
And to what Purpoſe does Mr. F. urge his 
Diſtinction in this Caſe : It ut beſt but proves 
that the intelligent Soul w:.; to ſubſiſt in a Fu- 
ture State. And does not ie Author of the 


D. I. 
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D. L. go upon this very Principle? It is {© 
far from making againſt him, that were it 
not ſtrictly and cxactly true, his whole rea- 
ſoning mult of Courſe fall to the Ground. 
Let us examine next what Force this Di- 
ſtinction may have with regard to Ariſtotle. 
What Mr. J. takes upon him to affirm, is, 
that, according to this Philoſopher, the Soul, 
upon its Separation trom the Body, was to be 
| reſolved into the univerſal Subſtance, or God; 
and that this Refuſion was ſuppoſed to take 
away and deſtroy all perſonal and diſtinct 
Exiſtence. To what Purpoſe now is it to 
diſtinguiſh between the rational and ſenſitive 
Soul, and inſiſt that the firſt was not to be 


But though Ar. F. daes not attempt to confute, or even 
contradict his Adveriury on this Article, yet I muſt take No- 
tice, that he both contradicts and confutes him ſelf in the moſt 
plain and open Manner. In his Farther Deftace, p. 29. he 

obſerves, That the P/atoniſis diſtir guiſhed between the en- 
ſitide and intelligent Soul: That the firlt was held to be ma- 
terial. and ſuppoſed to die ꝛwiib the Bed; However in his 
laſt Prece he aſſures us, that P/ato gave and aſſigned the cn. 
tive or animal Soul the very fame Immortality with the ra- 
tional or intelligent, p. 33. © Plato, not conceiving the Mind 
** or intelligent Soul, to exiſt without @ Szu/ as its Vehicle, in 
acaohich it refided, made in conſequence 97, Soul to be immer- 
tal!“ Again, Plato thought the Soul inſepa able rom the 
Mind, and therefore immortal.” p 34. . 
| It would be needleſs to enter farther upon this Point, as it is 
EE impoſſible to know, to which of theie two contrary Declarations 
Mr. J. will chuſe to flick. And, what is worie fill, one 
Carne be certain that he will not deny in Þ:5 next Piece that 
be did ever aſſert either of them. 


B 3 extin- 
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extinguiſlid and diſſolved at Death? For ; is 
not this the v cry Thing affirmed by the Au- 
thor of the D. 7 6 when he aflerts that the 
Soul upon Death was to be reſolved into the 
divine Subſtance * ? 

With regard to the Stoics, Mr. J. him- 
ſelf contends, that, on their Principles, the 


b As for the Followers of Arifotle. it has been proved that 

ſeweral of them conceived the rational Soul itlelf to be nothing 
more than a mere 2: Quality, which was to die and periſh with 
the Body. Cr. fp. 1 p. 22. 

If others held that it would ſurvive, vet wit theie Maſter 
they reſolved it into the univerſal Subſtance, or God, 

As Mr. 7. had laid fo great Streſs on the Teſtimony of 
Juin, hid repreſented him as fo exquiſitely well Killed in 
the Writings and Principles of .4rij#t/e, his Adveriary took 
Occaſion from hence to employ an Argument ad Hominem, 
and abſerved, that according to the Mart: », -#riftotle held the 
Mortality of the Soul. (Crit. Ing. p. 15) To this it is replied, 
that Jain ſpeaks only of the ſenſitive Soul, Treatife p 33. 
34. Mr.F. may, if he plenſes, believe thi., or affirm it wirhout 
believing. But as to Tuſtin ; real meaning, it apcears from 
his own Words, that he ſpeaks of the very Soul, which Plato 
iuppoſed to be @ hep ar eternal movins Subſtance; (O n 
HAzTW ECL NVNTGY THY ee Af er } cha: very Saul, whoſe 
Immortality Cicero undertakes to _explain and ſupport on 
the Arguments and Authority of Pats, in his firſt Tu/culan, 
and other Places. And was this the fcnii;:ve and animal 
Soul only? 

I will juſt add, that Tuſtin here ſpeaks of the Soul which 
Ariftatle called 57:2.: eic and th.s was the very Term which 
he applied to the rariomas and intelligent Soul, if we may be- 
lieve Cicero, 1 7c. 10. a 

[ muſt obſerve, that I am here urging a mere Argument 
ad homixem; ard that the Dispute doe: not turn on the 


Truth of what 7u/tin here fays, bat on tas ſingle Point 
whether be ſays it or no. 


Soul 
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Soul after Death was to return to the Ele— 
ments, from which it was originally taken *, 
And has not his Adverſary, by plain and unde- 
niable Teſtimonies, ſhewn, that, in Conſe- 
quence of this Return, it was ſuppoſed, to 
loſe its perſonal and diſtinct Exiſtence, pag. 
129. To what Purpoſe then ſerves his no- 
table Diſtinction in the preſent Caſe, as bot! 
he and the Author of the Jg. ſpeak of re 
very ſame Soul ? 26 = 

Upon the whole, of what Significancy is 
this Diſtinction, which tends only to prove 
the bare Subſiſtence of the Soul after Death; 
a Thing which never was denicd ? Do even 
the Spinoriſis themſelves hold, that the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul is to be annihil ed and re- 
duced to nothing at Death ? It Mr. J. would 
come to the Point, let him atte wor to ſhevs 
that it was to live in a State of Future Han- 
pineſs or uliſery, appointed by God as 2 ro- 
per Reward or Punihtment. 


1 
Mr. J. charges his Adverfary with Ter- 
aiverſation © lor ein 5 in on2 Pl.ce, that the 
State of Future Ha! 91 2 Heden, taught 
and inculcated by the 000 Salo; Obers, was 
2 Fiction of hel- C, p. 50; ; and Ye. at- 
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firming that it was a Fiction of the more early 
Lanwgi: vers, p. 79. But had the Gentleman 
attend to the Title of the fourth Chapter“, 
to the plain and expreſs Declarations made bY 
the Author of the Inquiry, p. 78, 793 
muſt have ſcen that what is advanced in * 
laſt Place, relates only to future Puniſhments, 
or to the popular Account of the infernal 
Torments. And what is this to the State of 
Happineſs in Heaven, which was aſſigned on- 
ly to a few Choice and ſelect Spirits, and 
not to the Body of good Men in general“ 
What Shadow of a Contradiction, or what 
Colour for the Charge of Tergiverſation, 
when tlic two Places belong to two ſuch wy 
different and diſtinct Subjects ? 

It had been aflerted, that the old Inha- 
bitants of 7:a/y, who lived before the build- 
ing of Rome, were a rude and barbarous Peo- 
ple. Mr. J. takes upon him to diſprove this? 
and how ? © *ferome ſays, they were plain 
* uppoliſhed Men, but he owns they were 


4 That the Philoſorhurs did not believe a An. C/ ale , 
Pu n. nue n,. 

] muſt put the Reader in mind, that the est Arg: 
ments explained in thts Chapter, relate only to the Doctrine 
future Punt ments. p. 78. 

fie, (Alr. 7) was forced to repreſent the p-putar Natzor, | 
of future Punijhments found in the Writings of tue later Greek 
Philoſophers, as heir own; Though injunrcd by the earl). 
Law givers. p. 79. 5 
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i Men of Letters, and could both write and 
« read; awho, before the Uſe of Paper and 
« Parchments, wrote their Letters on ſquared 
« Pieces of Word, or Bark of Trees. 

They were Men of Letters. How does he 
ſhew this? Why rey could bath write and 
read. Again, © Bctore the Uſe of Paper they 
« wrote their Letters on the Bark of Trees.” 
And is not this a notable Proof that they 
were not a rude and barbarous People? 

But as he pretends to give the Paſlage 
from Jerom, as cited in the Þnquiry*, why 
did he ſuppreſs the following Words? Apud 
quos erat cruda ruſlicitas, & qui humanita- 
tem quodam modo neſciebant. Now could any 
Writer, but himſelf, appeal to this Letter 
for a Proof, that theſe were not a barbarous 
and rude People ? + 
Well; but they were great Gemus's; Men 
ol exalted Underſtandings, and actually be- 
lieved a Future State. That they believed a 
Future State, I ſhall readily allow; but their 
Account of it does not, I apprehend, prove 
that they were great Genius's, or endowed 
with uncommon and extraordinary Underſtand- 
ings, as Mr. J. thought proper to aſſert. For 
on what Foundation did they build it? Why, 
They concluded from accturnal Viſions of 


' Treatife, Oc. p 6. 6 pag 31. 
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& dead Perſons that they ſtill had Life * ” 
And is it likely, that Cicero would be much 
influenced by ſuch Arguments and Autho- 
rities as thele ? <p | 

Page 27, Mr. J. aftirms, that the Philo- 
ſophers did not ſuppoſe the Anima Mundi to 
be a real and proper God. But why does he 
make no Reply to what has been alledged, 
in Support of the contrary Opinion from 
Varro, Virgil, and Himſelf © (Crit. Inquiry, 
p. 188, 189.) Why does he take no Notice of 


the ſeveral Teſtimonies produced c. vii, viii. 


in which the Divinity of the Anima Mundi is 
inculcated, in the moſt plain and exprets 
Terms ?—Or would he after all take Refuge 
in the Diſtinction of ſome learned Men, who 
imagine, that the Philotophers held two Souls 
of the World ? On this very Suppoſition it 
would be eaſy to confute all he has advanced, 
and add freih Light and Force to the general 
Argument of the Critical Inquiry. 5 
It was faid, that Syneſus fuppoicd the Soul 
to be uncreated. Mr. J. repiics, © That he 
* only ſuppoſed it to exiſt before the Body. 
But has it not been ſhewn, that the Philo- 
ſophers, who gave the Soul this previous Ex- 
iſtence, held it to be cternal @ farte ante? 
and that they afiigned it this eternal Exiſt- 
nce, purely becauſe it was a Part of God © 


* T ealje, P. 7. F. 26. 27. . . Iroxiry, c. 7, 0. 
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and were they groſs enough to ſuppoſe that a 
Part of God was à created Subſtance ? 


To ſhew that the Charge on the ancient 
Sages is fair and juſt, I will appeal to Mr. 
F's, own Words. © There were Chri/t:an 
« Writers, who thought the human Soul to be 
« of the h ⁰ Nature and Subſtance with God. 


« And they tk that Notion z from the Doctrine 


« * the Pagan Philojophers.”” Farther Defence, 
. If now theſe Philoſophers N by the 
* to be of the ſame Nature and Sub//ouco 
with God ; did they not ſuppoſe it tao to be 
eternal a parte ate and uncreatc:! ? or did ther 
imagine the very Nature and SubRance 


Cod himſelf, to have had a a temporary Pro- 
duction, and beginning of Exiſtence 28 


He may too, if he nleates, take this as a 
Proof that Plato held the Soul to be ungene- 
rated; it were caſy to ſhew this from the 
plain and expreſs Words of tlie Philoſopher 


himſelf: It has alreade been proved on the 


Authority of very 11 Writers '. But 
1 chuſe to refer Mr. 7. to this Patt. ge of 
his own, as it is ap alle to he ſmole Au- 
thority, winch he ever imaginds may deſcrve 
his Notice. 8 

I will only add, that in this very Paſſiga 
he gives un one of the principal and mo? 
important Point, in the preſent Controverty ; 
and that bes. re he gets Fo the End Of Fi: 

en Tagen, ©, 2 


Pref{ce. 
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Preface. For docs he not here contend, that, 
in the Opinion of the old Philoſophers, the 
Soul was ſuppoſed to be of the ſame Nature 
and Subſtance with God ? However, I muſt 
do him the Juſtice to obſerve, that though 
this be one of the main and principal Points 
aſſerted in his Preface, yet in the Body of his 
Pamphlet he takes great Pains to confute and 
overthrow it. „ 


But to conclude. I ſhall make no Apo- 
logy for not conſidering every Cavil advanced 
in the Pamphlet I have been examining : If 
I need make an Apology, tis only for con- 
fidering ſo much of it; for dwelling ſo long 
on little Points, which do not affect the main 
Queſtion: but how could I help it, as Mr. 
FJ. would neither undertake to juſtify his own 
Quotations, nor attempt any Objections to the 
moſt material ones, produced againtt him? 
As to the real Motive, which determined 
him to act in this manner ; whether 'twas 
becauſe his Antagoniſt deſerved no Anſwer, 
or that he found himſelf unable to give a 
good one, muſt be ſubmitted to the Judg- 
ment of the Reader. 

The Arguments, advanced in the Piece 
Lam here examining, have all along been 
confidered, as Mr. 7's own ; and 1urely, 
there is nothing unfair and diſingenuous in 
. this. 
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this. Moſt of them are nothing more than 
bare Repetitions of what he himſelf has al- 
ready aſſerted in the preſent Controverſy — 
and as for the reſt, they are ſurely the beſt 
that can be alledged in his Defence; and yet 
what Adverſaty could with to be attacked 
by worſe? However, if the Gentleman, in 
order to retricve his Character, will endea- 
vour to ſtrike out any thing more plauſible 
and ſpecious, and venture even zow (I mean 
in the Publication of a fourth or fifth Pam 
phlet,) to engage to the Bottom of the Que- 
ſtion, and come to the real Merits of the 


Cauſe, he may poſſibly hear farther from 
me. 
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in which two late Anſwers by Mr. ack/or, and | 


was wanting to complete the Subject. With a Preface 


Lately Publijied, 


Printed for C. Davis, againſt Gray's Inn, 
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_ Carricar Inquiry into the Opinions and Prae- 
rice of tne Ancient Philoſophers, concerning the 
Nature of the Soul, and a future State, and their Me. 
thod of the Double Doctrine. The Second Edition, 


Sykes, have afforded an Op; ortunity of iupplying what® 


by the Author of the Divine Legatian, Oc. 
Qui i ergo Athents & Hierojolymis ? Quid Academia & 
Eccliſiæ? Quid HERETICHS & CHRISTIANIS? 
Tertull. lib. De præſcr. adv. Hær. 


